





The first shot of the scene is Guido entering the room. This is a sub- 
jective shot, with the camera in the protagonist’s place.* After five or six 
rehearsals, Fellini glances over his shoulder toward the door and calls: 
“Tina and Eva! Where are the girls?” 

“Here they are.” A production assistant comes in from the corridor 
with two starlets in nightgowns. Fellini takes them to the end of the room 
and has them lie together in a little bed whose head is hidden by a screen. 
Three or four more rehearsals; then, as if trying to find what is amiss, Fellini 
says: “Isn’t there a radio beside the girls’ bed? Turn it on, let’s see whether 
there’s some music.” 

In the film it is two in the morning, and the production staff is sup- 
posed to be hard at work. In fact, only the accountant is really at it— 
Fellini has just shown him how to operate his electric calculating machine, 
and one would think Fellini had never done anything else. Cesarino is at 
the window, in shorts and undershirt. Agostini dictates figures to the ac- 
countant with his mind on the two girls. 

Agostini has stage fright. He should say, “Do you need anything?” and 
he invariably says, “Do you need me?” Fellini makes him start over and 
over, each time adding new instructions: “Now, Bruno, you are looking 
down at your papers. At a certain point you sense there is someone in the 
doorway. You look up and greet Mastroianni. . . . You look up as if you 
didn’t know who it was, then you recognize him, and you smile. . . 
When you ask him whether he needs anything, try to get off the table. 
Yes, you get off the table, with the saint’s foot in your right hand. (Bruno 
has been sitting on a long table covered with rolls of sketches. The saint’s 
foot is the clay piece I saw in Gherardi’s workshop.) . . . All right, 
Bruno, listen: when you get off the table, knock down the nearest roll of 
sketches. . . . Yes, but you mustn’t let us see you’re doing it deliberately!” 

Everyone laughs. Bruno is done in. But he has to start all over again. 
“Fine! Bravo, Bruno. And it’s when you bend over to pick up the sketches 
that you start to say, ‘Do you need anything?’ ” 


*A shot is called subjective when the camera assumes the viewpoint of one of the char- 
acters. It must be immediately preceded by a shot in which this character appears. In actual 
filming, the order in which the shot will appear when the film has been edited is disregarded, 
for reasons of practicality. A shot is the segment of action filmed from the time the camera 
starts until the director calls, “Stop!” Fellini tries to give his camera maximum mobility 
without having to divide the action into too many shots. 
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